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THE MAINOTE MONASTERY. 
A TALE OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION....FOUNDED ON FACT. 


BY B. Be. THACHER. 





Original. 





A June evening in a Grecian valley! And a lovely eve 
it was. The rosy glow of the broad red sun, as it sank 
beneath the far-shining waves of the sea, still lingered on 
the verdant glade swelling up from the reedy banks of one of 
those narrow and rapid streams which issue from the high- 
Jands of Maina; the laurels along the hill-side rustled gen. 
tly in the welcome ocean air, now beginning to mingle itself 
in the sultry atmosphere of the long and fervid day ; the 
birds were starting from the dim covert of noontide, to hail 


with gay songs the vesper hours; myriads of butterflies|she had not long to ponder the mournful past. 





the village green; or rather in witnessing; — for none who 
|noticed the paleness of her cheek, and the expression of the 
‘dark eye which shone, like a star through lime leaves, 
among the tresses which overshadowed her ample forehead, 
could see in her aught but the mourning mother of the 
orphan boys whom she led gently by either hand. She 
|spoke but rarely, and never alluded to her own history ; but 
her glance, amid the loudest mirth of those around her, 
jturned foncly and with a “tender gloom,” that told of meni- 
ory’s vain regret, to the home 














that stood 
In the flowering depths of a Grecian wood, 
With the soft green light o’er its low roof spread, 





As if from the glow of an emerald shed. 


But 
Why 


Alas! it was a home to Eudora’s heart no more! 


filled the fragrant air ; and even the humble note of the little}/pause that gay circle of dancers in mid career? Their 


cicala, no less than the “mellow horn” of the honey-bee, 
grew louder in the fresh coolness which now settled alike in 


voices are hushed—their cheeks pale. It was the fearful 
note of the trumpet, far-ringing, but giving no “uncertain 


the flower-cup’s crimson-spotted cells, and the green aisles|/sound ” to a trained or timid ear. It died away—and all 


of the forest. 
And when all nature was rejoicing, could man “ renounce 
and be forgiven ?” 


festivities of a saint-day. A hundred of the inhabitants, 


was still—only the faint murmur of the sleepy bee from 
the asphodel blossoms, and the cricket’s lonely cry. It came 


The little hamlet was alive with the|!again—swelling and falling on the anxious ears of those 


that listened as for life, like a warning voice from death’s 


at least, and that comprised nearly all,—had assembled || ministering angel—and again falling and swelling, till it 
under the old pine trees that threw their long shadows over||reached at length a pitch which made mistake impossible. 
the play-ground, around which were clustered the vine-cov.||A Turkish band. was rapidly approaching, though yet invis- 


ered cottages of the peasants. The girls and boys danced 
in noisy circles ; and the elder inhabitants were the pleased 
‘ spectators of the scene. 

Every thing indicated contentment and delight. Who 
could conjecture that Greece was at this very time agitated 
in all its principal sections by a desperate and bloody strug- 
gle for its liberties ; and that Ibrahim Pacha, after ravaging 
the country far and wide, was now more quietly established 


ible. There was a loud cry of despair among the Greeks. 
The children shrieked; the women sobbed; and the old 
men lifted their dim eyes te Heaven, and crossed themselves. 
‘We must die!” cried one; “ We must die!” cried anoth- 
er; “We must die!” echoed all ;— and they stood motion- 
less, crowded together, and gazing upon each other’s pale 
faces with dumb dismay. 

Eudora made her appearance at this moment, moving out 


in undisputed possession of Athens and the neighboring||from the throng which pressed around, with her boys beside 
province, only to supply a continual series of foraging expe-||her. Her cheek was white like theirs, but not with fear. 
ditions against the remote districts of the country ; —expedi-||Her step faltered not, and she stood erect before them with 


tions that wherever they went, came upon the surprised and||the glowing eye of a warrior armed for fight. 


“ Die, my 


defenceless inhabitants, like the simoon on the desert travel-|jcountrymen!” she said; “die here! die without a blow! 
ler, burning every green herb that grew, and butchering||No! no! for shame!” “ What can we do, then?” asked a 
every living thing which breathed in their pathway. It was|/white-haired old man, whose lips quivered as he spoke. 
truly a ferocious war. No condition, sex, or age was spared.||‘‘ The monastery! make for the monastery — flee for your 


The Greeks were considered, by their fierce enemies, as 
rebels entitled to no mercy, and as infidels, to no pity ; and 


lives—and God help you —flee!”” The Moslem bugle rose 
fearfully on the evening air. “The monastery!” shouted 


the former had too much experience of the Moslem charac-|jone; and “The monastery!” shrieked another; and then 


ter, not to have steeled their resolution, long before the date 


of our present narrative, to the stern alternative of victory |/at the bottom of the long, sloping hamlet-green. 
lall barely passed it, —Eudora hastening her children on- 


or death. 

At the period we now speak of, so much had even the 
remote and mountainous district of Maina, — believed by its 
inhabitants to be well nigh inaccessible to the arms of the 
foe, — nevertheless partaken of the enthusiastic patriotism 
which seemed at this time to have roused all Greece to a 
spirit traly congenial with the history of that land of godlike 
men, and with 











the solemn skies, 
And the wide plains around, where patriot blood 


Had steeped the soil in hues of sacrifice — e 


So much, we say, had even Maina partaken of this noble 
spirit, that the young men, in a body, and not a few of an 
age less fitted to the toils of war, had deserted their homes 
and friends, and gone off in their Armatoli equipments, to 
meet the enemy in the open field, if they were able ; or more 
generally to entrench themselves, as 2 flying but most trou- 
blesome guerilla, among the mountains near his camp. 
Among these youthful warriors, one of the most distin- 
guished went from the hamlets mentioned above, and was 
believed to have perished in a furious onslaught against the 
Turkish lines near Athens, early in the war. His wife, now 
familiarly known by the name of Eudora, with her two sons, 


was among the group engaged in celebrating the festival on 


/site ridge beyond the little village. 


ensued a frantic rush for the bridge which crossed the stream 
They had 


ward, in the rear,— and were rapidly mounting the upiand, 
on their way to the shelter in question, when the infidel band 
of cavalry made their appearance on the summit of the oppo- 
They were at full speed, 
with banner streaming ; and the Jeader goaded his foaming 





charger with a naked sword. It was too late. The Greeks 
had reached the massy great gate of the monastery. The 
enemy thundered over the bridge, and rushed up the hill 


|with loud cries of assault, but the villagers were every one 


of them safe in the convent's court, and the old moss-grown 
portal fast barred and braced against the pursuers. The 
latter wheeled round about it two or three times, as if to 
satisfy themselves of its strength, and then, with a slackened 
pace, and a clamor of angry curses, tumultuously descended 





\the hill, repassed the bridge, and scattered themselves in 


various directions over‘the village. 

An hour or two passed away—devoted to quiet pillage 
and gluttony—and then a fierce burst of exultation was 
heard by those who watched from the outer walls of the 
convent ; and presently a sheet of fire broke out upon the 
starless sky —and another —and another —till at length the 
whole eastern horizon was lighted with one broad flame. 








Here the Greeks supposed the enemy would rest; but they 
were mistaken. The conflagration had scarcely subsided, 
when the infuriated foragers were heard again coming over 
the bridge, and soon after shouting under the walls, —en- 
raged to the highest degree by the obvious security of their 
appointed victims. Finding the huge gates impracticable, 
they tried the feint of calling a parley with the monks. 
‘Open to us, worthy fathers!” cried the leader, “we want 
nothing but shelter and good fare.” —“ Good fare ye shall 
have, then,” answered a deep voice from a small port-hole ; 
“fire away, my sons!” And a volley of musketry fol- 
lowed, which soon cured the assailants of the most trouble- 
some portion of their familiarity. They retreated hastily, 
leaving one or two men dead and dying. 

Deep silence followed. The monks appointed a watch at 
all quarters of the large building, and assembled the vil- 
lagers in the chapel which formed its centre. Thankfully, 
although not without many tears, they held brief consul- 
tation with each other on the day’s transactions ; and then, 
with spirits soothed by the pious fathers’ chant of praise for 
deliverance, stretched themselves out in groups on the floor 
of the chapel, to be refreshed for new efforts and alarms on 
the morrow. Only a single lamp, swung from the ceiling, 
flared dimly over their heads; no sound abroad disturbed 
them ; and they sank rapidly to sleep. 

—— All but Eudora. Her eyelids closed not; as she leaned 
silently on the lower steps of the altar, watching with fixed 
gaze the calm rest of her beautiful boys, locked fast in each 
other’s arms, the scene went to her soul’s depths. The 
heroine was merged in the mother; and all the passionate, 
tenderness of a heart filled with anxious love, broke forth, 
the more vehemeut for its@pmporary suppression. Tears 
relieved the overcharged besom. She embraced her smiling 
babes, and, lifting her eyes and her hands, uttered, with a 
low voice, amid the solemn gloom of the midnight, a fervent 
thanksgiving in behalf of those for whom she wept, and a 
prayer that the Being who had remembered her thus in her 
fliction and danger, would still hold the fatherless and the 
widow as in the hollow of his hand. 

A sound startled her —she looked around her on the still 
forms of the sleepers—but saw no moving thing, and she 
attempted to fix her thoughts again in devotion. A sudden 
flash in the galleries of the chapel caught her eye, and she 
leapt to her feet—‘ Arm!—brothers, arm!” she cried, 
with a shriek that echoed through the house.—“ To your 
arms, or we are lost!’ A hoarse exulting laugh rang in 
the building above, and a moment after, ere the horror- 
stricken Greeks and the confused monks had scarcely col- 
lected together in hasty consternation about the altar, a row 
of shining musketry was thrust out simultaneously from the 
edge of the galleries, all round, over their heads. The Turks 


ihad availed themselves of the weariness of the sentinels, en- 


tered the house stealthily, and even possessed themselves of 
the monks’ arms, which they found stacked near the entrance. 

The poor villagers saw that all was indeed lost, and giving 
themselves up to despair, they crowded together, embracing 
each other, and covered their faces with their hands. The 
monks, alone, retained some degree of courage, and the 
Father of the convent stood up in the midst of them, on the 
steps of the altar, and called on his fierce enemies for mer- 
cy—mercy to the women and the defenceless. It was a 
vain request. “Beggarly infidels!” shouted the Turkish 
captain —“ dogs! dastards! ye shall die in your sins!” 
and he brandished his sabre over his head with a frenzied 
energy, which sufficiently indicated the earnestness of his 
purpose. — “Ready ! my sons! let us give the scoundrels 
their due!” The long line of polished barrels was levelled 
at command, and the old monk sank of his knees. — 
“Aim!” shouted the Turk. Scarcely was this word ut- 
tered, when the massy doors by which-the Moslems had 
entered the galleries, burst violently open, and swung back 


Long ere midnight, the last roof of the hamlet was in ashes.!/upon the walls on the side, with a noise which made the 
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chapel ring again; and a rush of rapid feet was heard, and| 
then the blast of a Kleft bugle, sounding the battle charge. | 
It was a band of Armatoli, led on by a young warrior armed| 
to the teeth. No time was lost in words. A desperate 
struggle ensued, the Greek leader engaging hand to hand| 
with the captain of the Turks. For a brief interval the issue| 
was uncertain, but the victory of the young Greek over his 
fierce but inebriated and confused antagonist, soon decided 
the contest in favor of the new-comers. The Moslems, hav- 
ing lost about forty of their number, threw down their arms 
just at day-dawn, and submitted to the conqueror’s mercy. 
Of the scene which ensued on the meeting of the villagers 
with their gallant deliverers, nothing need be added ; it was 
one of those, which attempts at description must degrade. 
Enough that the Kleft band proved to be all Mainotes, and 
their brave commander none else than the long-lost husband 


of Eudora. 















MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Original. 





* During her severe captivity, the Queen of Scotland tried every 
method to soften the heart of Elizabeth towards her; she promised to 
resign her crown, and live abroad ; but in vain.’’— Tales of a Grandfather. 


Axo this it is to he a Queen! to feel 

The blood of kings within my veins, the seal 

Of royaity upon my brow. The walls 

Of all these dim, and dark, and silent halls 

Send back my warm heart’s vain, but yearning sighs 
For freedom, and my lonely spirit dies, 

Amid their breathless hush. Give me, 

Oh! give me back the gladness of the free ; 

Let me but press my foot upon the earth, 

Which gives the violet and the harebell birth, 

Once more, but feel the cool winds o’er me sigh — 

But once, then take me back again to die. 

The peasant sits beside his cottage vine 

In gladness, and his laughing children twine 

Their garlands for the sunset hour; o’er lake 

And fen, the hunter roams; the wild bird wakes 

The mountain echoes ; and the woodland flowers 
Bloom freely out within their forest bowers: 

All tell of joy; but oh, to me, to me, 

Doth come no voice to say that “ thou art free.’? 
Would that the peasant’s lot were mine — aught 

But this dark and bitter doom, so sadly wrought. 

A Queen! — Vain world, ” not made my heart a flower 
Broken and crushed, in som rk stormy hour — 

A harp, whose gentle music might have woke 

Sweet fantasies — a light which should have broke 
The o’erbrooding darkness of the night. That flower, 
Ts it not scentless, and the shattered harp strings’ dower 
But discord, and the light, which lit my life, 

Hath it not faded "neath this whelming strife? 

Ob! worse than mockery, for each gem 

Which glittered in that royal diadem, 

Hath been a @ame, wasting my heart with fire — 

A simoon sweeping o’er the sweetened lyre — 

The purchase which my tears, my grief hath made — 
An altar, where my young affections have been laid. 
It was no place for thee, my woman’s heart ; 

Amid the fierce array, thou had’st no part. 

Too mighty was the sacrifice which gave 

One hour of triumph, for this living grave. 

The car of kings passed over thee. and crushed 

And broke, — they heeded not the wo, which gushed 
From many an open wound, but bore thee en, 

And wreathed thy brow with diamonds, and bowed down 
To her whose heart was aching ‘neath the royal crown, 
Petter a lot among the wild and verdant bills, 

Where bloom the flowers, Where sweep the summer rills — 
Where IT might bid this fiery torture cease, 

And live, and love, and watch my dead in peace, 

Yet come to me, amid my prison’s gloom, 

The dreams of other days, and from the temb 

Where sorrow laid them, in their bright array 

Start forth, the glorious forms, whose shadows lay 
Upon my path ; Music, triumphal strains, 

Is floating on the summer air, and wanes 

‘The sunset, in the viny land of France, 

Amid the tourney’s gleam, of shield aud lance. 

Thou, too, my Francis, thou whose love 

Lifted my soul in gladness long above, 

‘Thou, too, ar) there ;—T hear thy gentle tone, 
Coming amid the gorgeous train, to fill 

My soul with its low, trembling, joyous thrill— 
Sweet as the ling’ring sound which softly dies 

Upon the chord o’er which the wand’ring zephyr flies, 
And making me remember but the thought, 

That with thine own my destiny was wrought. 

Not this alone — my aching heart, not this alone, 

For through the long, long years, that since have flown, 
With that sweet mew’ry blent, with bushing breath, 
Comes back to me, the agony which death 

Poured forth on tove — the still desir ~ 

Whose inward traces even now I wear— 








The wo which froze my gushing tears, when first 
The truth that thou wert not, upon me burst. 

But ol! I lived, L lived to look on thee, 

At last, upon thine early bier, to see 

Thy manly brow grown still and cold, to feel 

A wilder, darker spirit, o’er me steal, 

And to pour forth within those ancient halls, 
Whose light upon the hearse-like plumage falls, 
Vain cries for freedom from the clinging chain 
Which held me from thy spirit’s track again. 

It was a storm, which hath not all been hushed, — 
A wound, from which, at times, since then, hath gushed 
My life-drops forth, —a flood, whose whelming flow 
Broke quickly o’er me, ’mid the festal glow, 

The ringing sounds of revelry, the song 

Which floated through my palace halls along. 

For was | not a Queen, a Queen at last, 

Within my father’s land? Those years that past, 
Those troubled years, lit up with sunshine, 
Darkened with the shade, unto this heart of mine, 
How swiftly spring their shadows up, — the burst 
Of joy, which broke upon mine ears, when first 
My young foot pressed its soil — the earnest vow 
Which passed from manly lips, as on my brow 
They laid the crown of kings — the gorgeous train 
Which bare me to my queenly halls again, — 

All, all, are here, but mingled with the sunny hue 
Is many a darker, deeper shadow too. 

I hear the shriek of death — the gleam of steel — 
The shout of war — the cannon’s thunder peal ; 

{ look upon my child, my Jaughing child, 

My cradle joy but once, but once, then wild 
Within my prison walls, J send my sovl 

In one deep ery, which brook’d no stern control, 
For liberty again. ‘There is one tie 

Upon this cheerless earth too strong to die — 

One stream which never dries — one light which burns 
Unquenched where’er the weary spirit turns — 

A mother’s love, and years of doubt and pain, 
Have lett it in my bosom pure again, 

As when at first, upon my youthful breast, 

I Julled bim to his slumbers soft, and blest. 

The bud unto a flower hath blossomed out, 

And the gay mirthful sound of childhood’s shout 
Hath mellowed down, to manhood’s richest tone. 
My child is seated on his father’s throne, 

But does he think of me ? — the prisoned one — 
She whose young hope, but this at last hath won, 
To die alone, and far, shut from the ray 

Which on the peasant’s tranquil path may play ? 

I must, | must forget, — madness is born 

Of this one thought. My heart is faint, and worn 
With all these crowding fancies, and it dies 
Beneath their heavy weight. IT must arise, 

And in its lonely sorrow, lay it low 

Before the altar it hath chose. The glow 

Of that high faith shall fill its depths once more, 
And give it strength, until its task be o’er. FLORENCE. 


Natchitoches, La. 





BOSTON ATHENAUM. 

We are glad to see, in the November number of that valu- 
able work, the American Quarterly Register, an account of 
this Institution, from the pen of a gentleman who is good au- 
thority for what he states. There is no establishment in the 
city by which we have gained more credit, or of which we 
have more real cause to be proud; and it seems but com- 
mon justice, as well as true policy, that the public should be 
reminded not only of ifs own merits, but of the men who 
have founded and fostered it, and of the means they have 





jj}had atcommand. The nucleus of the establishment was a, 


reading-room, on a liberal plan, suggested by the conductors 
of the “ Monthly Anthology,” in 1806. The library of the 
latter was soon afier given into the plan, other considerable 
collections made, trustees appointed, and rooms taken, first. 
in Congress, and then in Tremont street. In 1807, Dr. Kirk-. 
land came out in the Anthology for the plan, and soon after 
a subscription-paper of 150 shares at $300 each was filled 
up, besides life-shares, &c. In 1818, 150 new shares were. 


created. There are now 258 proprietors. i 


In February, 1807, the Athenzutn was incorporated, and 
“Theophilus Parsons, John T. Kirkland, Peter Thatcher, 
William S. Shaw, Robert Hallowell Gardiner, Joseph S. 
Buckminster, and Obadiah Rich. with such others, &c.’’: 
“The Proprietors of the Boston Athenzum.” Judge Par- 
sons was the first President. Up to the year 1822, the li- 
brary of John Quincy Adams, containing above 5,500 vol- 
umes, remained on deposit at the Atheneum. In 1817 that 


of the American Academy, then amounting to 1,590 volumes, 


was also deposited, and remained until 1829. 

In 1822, the Athenzeum property was removed to the estate 
it now occupies in Pearl street, the greater part of which was 
presented to the institution by the late James Perkins. The 
market value of this property was $22,000. 








| In 1826, the Hon. T. H. Perkins offered $8,000 towards 
the completion of a building then proposed, provided the like 
sum should be subscribed by others, before the first day of 
November of that year; and James Perkins offered the same 
lsum, on the same condition. A committee of the trustees, 
including the late Dr. Bowditch, went to work and obtained, 
including the offers of the Messrs. Perkins and the sale of 
some shares, over $40,000. With this fund a spacious build- 
ing was erected for lectures and exhibitions, and large ac- 
cessions made to the library, after which there remained 
$16,000, which was added to the permament fund, for the 
purchase of books, &c. 

In 1823, the King’s Chapel Library and the Theological, 
an amount of 1,300 volumes, were deposited, and there re- 
main. The Medical Library, valued at $4,500, was obtained 
in 1826, and in the same year an Association, formed for 
collecting a Scientific Library, became merged in the Athe- 
nxum, and its funds, exceeding $3,000, were transferred, to 
|be expended in the purchase of scientific books. At the 
[present time the whole library contains over 30.000 vol- 
jumes, of which 1,400 contain 27,000 pamphlets. The per- 
mament fund is about $30,000 ; the annual income $2,800 ; 
expenses, $1,600; and the surplus goes for books. The 
profits of the exhibitions of paintings (of which the last was 
ithe thirteenth,) go to increase the Fine Arts Department, 
which already comprises seventy valuable paintings, (besides 
\twenty-one left on deposit,) a collection of plaster casts from 
the antique, and of busts in plaster and marble of distinguished 
persons, many books of valuable plates, including Audubon’s 
birds, (four hundred and thirty-five plates, all of the size of 
life, and colored,) Daniel’s Oriental Scenery, in six volumes 
folio, &c.; also above 13,000 ancient and modern coins and 
medals, and a collection of casts of cameos and medals. 

The price of a share is still. $300 ; that of a life subserip- 
tion $100; annual subscribers pay $10 for the use of the li- 
brary and reading-room, but are not allowed to take out 
books. Every proprietor has, besides his own right, two 
‘tights of admission, transferable to such persons as he may 
jselect. The number of Trustees is nine. Large additions 
have been made to the collections en masse, besides those 
named. — Transcript. 








INTERESTING FACT. 
From extracts from a history of the Baptists of Wales, 
‘published in the Christian Reflector, we learn the interesting 
fact that Pradence and Claudia, two of Paul’s converts, made 
|by his preaching at Rome, were Welsh. The author of the 
| work quoted, is Rev. John Davis, a clergyman of Wales, 
jand the fact spoken of is briefly explained thus: 
| “About fifty years before the birth of our Saviour, the 
|Romans invaded the British Isle, in the reign of the Welsh 
king Cassibellan ; but, having failed, in consequence of 
other and more important wars, to conquer the Welsh na- 
tion, made peace with them; and dwelt among them many 
years. During that period, many Welsh soldiers joined the 
Roman army, and many families from Wales visited Rome, 
‘among whom there” was a certain woman of the name of 
Claudia, who was married to a man named Prudence. At 
the same time Paul was sent a prisoner to Rome, and 
preached there in his own hired house for the space of two 
years, about the year of our Lord 63. Frudence and Claudia 
his wife, who belonged to Cesar’s household, under the 
blessing of God and Paul's preaching, were brought to a 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, and made a public 
profession of the Christian religion. These, together with 
‘other Welshmen among the Roman soldiers, who had tasted 
that the Lord was gracious, exerted themselves on the be- 
half of their countrymen in Wales, who were at that time 
vile idolaters.” 

Tradition assigns to Joseph of Arimathea, the first an- 
nouncement of the Gospel in Wales ; but the tradition is un- 
supported by proof. It is certain, however, that, as early as 
jthe year 63, Claudia did carry the tenets of the Christian re- 
ligion among the Cambrian hills. In the same year, Lucius, 
the Welsh king, the first king who embraced the Christian 
religion. was baptized. How many facts. curious and enter- 
taining, are yet to be brought forward by the industry of 
historians !— N. Y. Dispatch. 








M. Dacuernr has been presented by the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, for his wonderful discovery, with a medal of gold, and 
a gold snuff box. with the initials of his majesty in diamonds. 
One of M. Daguerre’s Daguerroty pes is to taken on board the 


|, brig Malouine, which goes to explore the west coast of Africa. 


/ 
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RST tea, 


Es Papo O’Su:nke had a comical phiz and a wry neck. 
“ There was so much hurpor and good-natured drollery beam-' 
K ing. in his eye, that:I felt myself moved to mirth by the first, 
: +: glaiiée at hint. He-noticed our entrance into his shop only 
_ «by @dmowitig nod and wink. 


‘hoarse, rumbling bass, “as if it had fallen from a high shelf, 
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TOE. M. 8B. 


Original. 








THere’s beauty in thy face ; 
That sweet, expressive beauty, full of soul, 
‘That soft vet radiant poetry of grace, 
Which marks the heart where feeling has control. 
There’s beauty in thy face. 


There’s love within thine eye ; 
That glance of love which speaks a trusting heart, 
‘That deep’ning softness of the summer sky, 
Which glows but brighter when the tear drops start. 
There’s love within thine eye. 


There’s music in thy voice ; 
That wild, Zolian, melancholy tone, 
Which still will make the list’ner’s soul rejoice, 
And linger sweetly with him, when ’tis gone. 
There’s music in thy voice. 


There’s feeling in thy heast;.. *.. 
That warm and trusting fervor, pace; ‘serene, 
Which Nature with her beauties doth impart, 
That truth on which another heart may lean. 





Hy 


i 





One day his parrot, his famous parrot, his pride and boast, 








One day the magistrate who had passed sentence upon 


and the wonder of the neighborhood, was found fluttering in||Pat, sent for the two brothers, and having sent away all his 
j;the bottom of the cage, in the agonies of death. A poor.|jattendants, and locked the door, he asked them very sol- 
| half-witted boy, named Terry, was lounging in the shop, and|/emnly, if they had not made some mistake, or misrepresent- 


|had been observed to offer the bird some food. 


What re-|/ation in their deposition regarding the murder. 
/mained of this was found to be poisoned. Poor Paddy loved|/started, and looked keenly at the magistrate ; he remembered 


Dennis 


his parrot as well as Robinson Crusoe did his, and it was in}}a mysterious threat from Bridget, in reply to his taunts, 


no very gentle manner that he kicked Terry out of the shop, 


|threatening that if he thrust his ugly neb into his doors 
|again, he would beat his brains out. 


Terry ran immediately 
to his employers in a great fright, and his terror suggested 
to them a diabolical scheme of treachery and revenge. They 
aggravated Terry’s fears, declaring that they believed Paddy 
meant to take his life, and advised him to call upon the city 
authorities for protection. They of course treated his appli- 
cation with ridicule ; but it was much talked-of, and Paddy 
amused himself with shaking his fist at Terry, whenever he 


lcame within hailing distance, which always sent him scamn- 
'pering and screaming for help. 


Saturday night came: and with it came the farmer's 
wagon to convey Bridget to her former home; and her hus- 





There’s feeling in thy heart. Cc. 
Canbridge, Mass. 


PADDY O’SMIRKE, 





“Original | 


# 


} 
| 
{ 





As he was busily occupied, 
we. amused ourselves for a while in examining some gro-| 
tesque, but not ilkdrawn sketches in charcoal on the wall, 


“among which was a hanging scene, with St. Patrick en 


supporting the feet of the criminals on his shoulders. 

When Mr. O’Smirke seemed at leisure to attend to us, we} 
asked the meaning of this device. | 

“O! but, yer honors, { have told the story to’t sich a 
many times, that faith! and I’ve made it a rule to tell’t to, 
none but my customers.” 

- This. hint, of coarse, procured a bonus; and he told us | 
his story in a strange, unmanageable, squeaking voice, which | 
occasionally made a sudden descent of an octave or two to a. 


and broken to pieces.” 

Paddy served his apprenticeship,in Dublin, and when he. 
came baek to Cork, his native place, and set up for himself, 
he soon attracted as many customers as he could serve, by. 





| band, after having dismissed his customers, or rather visiters, 


locked lis'ador, and followed on foot. It was late in the 
evening, and he had to pass through a dark, narrow street 
in the suburbs. He trudged merrily on his way, singing 
and whistling as he went, little dreaming, poor fellow, of the 
snare that was laid for him. In a dark corner of this street 
stood the Brady’s, holding Terry by the arm. Patrick passed 
by, and as soon as his feceding Steps ceased to be heard, 
Terry began to shriek and ery, “O! Paddy O’Smirke! Pad- 
dy O'Smirke! What have I done that you should murder 
me! Spare my life! O don’t, don’t hurt poor Terry!” 

‘Louder! louder !”’ whispered the ruffians, and the cries 
rose to shrieks and yells which reached the ears of Pat, who 
came running back, and found the poor innocent stretched 
upon the ground, weltering in his blood. He raised him, 
and he expired in his arms, as he was conveying him to the 
nearest house. 

At that moment people came rushing to the spot with the 
guard, whom the real assassins had summoned, who seized 
on poor Paddy as the murderer. Their savage exultation, 
when they saw him led off in the hands of the officers, made 
Paddy suspect that they were the authors of the deed. He 
was tried, and the false evidence of his enemies was rendered 
fatally strong by the testimony of the people in the houses 
near the scene of the tragedy, who had heard the cries and 
recognized the voice of the deceased, and had supposed that 
O’Smirke was only amusing himself with practising on his 
fears, as on former occasions. They all bore witness that 
with his dying breath he had accused Paddy of the murder, 





his new fashions, his funny stories, and comic songs, and 


the aid of a-parrot as funny and loquacious as himself. The}l. 


former practitioners, two brothers by the name of Brady, had_ 
the mortification to see their old customers go by their door, 
to the shop of the new-comer—and were supplanted by, 
Paddy in the honor of handling the venerable chin of the 
Mayor of Cork, who declared that he owed Pat double fees,| 
as barber and physician; for the hearty tanghs he enjoyed 
every morning did him good. like a medicine.*.” | 

Paddy little knew how dear his: ‘popularity was to — 
him !— Paddy had a straight neck, and a voice like other’ 
people there, and his songs’ and his stories won the heart of, 
a damsel as gay and light-hearted as himself, Bridget 0’.| 
Byrne, only darling of a farmer and his wife, who lived a: 
little out of Cork.—The fond parents would not part with; 
their daughter except under condition that all the Sundays’ 
and holidays should be spent at the farm. Unfortunately’ 
for Pat, one of the Brady’s had been an unsuccessful suitor; 
to the merry damsel, who, in the gaiety of her heart, often | 
made him the theme of her ridicule. Some of Paddy’s most’ 
successful jokes were at his expense. Brady was called, 
a dark man—not in complexion surely, for he had a carrotty | 
head and a red face — but sullen, scowling, and reserved, | 
and bitter was his hatred against his happy rival who had. 
supplanted him not only in love, but in business. 

Paddy was quite diverted at first with the resentment of 
the brothers, and used. sometimes to make it the theme of, 
his wit, in amusing his customers. He soon repented his’ 
rashness, however, for every species of annoyance, from) 
broken windows to a broken head, was exercised upon him,| 
and he was forced to have recourse to the protection of the; 
police. His good name was attacked— all sorts of abuse 
heaped upon him —his life was embittered by anxiety, and| 
his spirits and temper began to change for the worse. ! 





and he. was condemned to be hung. 

What were the agonies of poor Bridget, at this evertbite: 
ing news! She had trusted in his innocence, and had hoped 
to the last. The evidence was apparently conclusive, even 
to the view of many of the friends of the culprit. Two eye- 
witnesses of the deed, and many who heard —the previous 
menaces of which there were a thousand witnesses — the 
time and place, the murderer taken, as it were, in the act, 
attempting to remove the body! What would protestations 
of innocence avail against proofs like these? He was sen- 
tenced, but his affectionate wife did not yet abandon herself 
to despair. 


cause they thought the deed was rather of a sudden impulse 
than of malice aforethought, by others, because they be- 


lieved the witnesses perjured, (a thing but too common in! 


Treland,) by some, merely from compassion, &c. 

It was all in vain. Paddy was hanged —hanged— hanged. 
His body was given to his friends for interment, and carried 
out to the house of his father-in-law. 

Such was the power of innocence that the rope would not 
strangle him. To use his own expression, being hanged so 
unjustly, he would not stay hanged. The faithful Bridget 
discerned signs of life, a surgeon was called, and Paddy 
'|opened his eyes again upon the world, himself again, ex- 
cept a wry neck, and the loss of some notes of the gamut. 

His coffin, with a log in it, was followed by Bridget and 
her parents to the unblest grave, and his dishonored name 
was taken down from his shop, and another hand flourished 
the razor and brush there in hisstead. Paddys revival was 
kept secret, and the Bradys openly exulted in his fate. They, 
however, drew no benetit from it; they were avoided even 
more than before ; for not a few dark suspicions were abroad 
with regard to them. 


In the interval before his execution, a petition | 
for mercy was signed by all classes of people, by some be-) 





‘that his crimes should be brought home to him yet, if her 
husband had to rise from his grave for it,” and he put him- 
self on his guard. 

“T do not inquire, as a magistrate, but to satisfy my own 
distressed mind; something has transpired that makes me 
fear that I have condemned the innocent.” 

The brothers replied, with much impatience, ‘that they 
had given their evidence on oath, and it was not now a time 
to call it in question. That if to insult them was all he had 
summoned them for, they would beg leave to withdraw.” 

The magistrate begged they would be patient — he would 
not detain them Jeng — nor should he have offended them by 
any reflection upon their veracity, but that he was uneasy 
in his mind on account of the deceased having appeared to 
him the night before, and declared that he had suffered under 
an unjust sentence. 

The Bradys broke in with an insolent laugh, and in a 
bullying tone hoped they should be favored with a visit from 
Paddy’s wraith—they did not care for him, dead or alive — 
and begged to be sent for on his next apparition, &c. They 
had all the air of being very much diverted at finding such 
superstitious fears in a man of his rank and education. 

“ Well, well, my friends, it may be an illusion. In- 
deed, I cannot fully believe that a spirit can become visible 
to mortal eyes. Return to your home. , If you are innocent, 
you have nothing to fear.” 

Midnight approached, and the brothers still sat together by 
the fire—their guilty consciences filled them with dread— 
and they dared hardly look over their shoulders, lest they 
should see the phantom in his winding sheet. Though they 
did not confess their fears to each other, they had been talking 
of going over to America. They were gazing into the fire 
in silence, not having courage to separate to their beds, when 
the clock struck twelve. The last solemn tone of the great 
cathedral bell had hardly ceased to vibrate, when a loud 
knock at the door made the wretches spring to their feet. 
Their lips grew pale, their knees trembled, and on the en- 
trance of a messenger from the magistrate, commanding 
their instant attendance, they were unable to obey. The 
messengers had orders to bring them by force, if they re- 
sisted. They prepared to do so, on which the wretches re- 
gained their self-possession, and nerved themselves to meet 
with hardihood whatever they had to encounter. 

On their arrival, the magistrate, in his dressing-gown, 
came to apologize for having broken their rest, but that they 
had desired to be sent for, &c. Dennis, in a sullen tone, said 
he doubted his right to drag people abroad at that time of 
night, on a fool’s errand. The barristers would break their 
hearts with laughing, if they knew his honor believed in old 
women’s stories!” 

« Dennis, the ridicule of the world is a small matter to me, 
compared with the vindication of innocence.” 

“ Sir, what do you intend by that?” 

“ Simply this: If I have condemned the innocent, 1 must 
make what reparation I can, by removing the stain from his 
memory, and from his disgraced family. That is what I 
intend; and first, to find out how it was that my judgment 
was misled, is the object of my inquiries of you. Could not 
you have mistaken the person, in the dark ? és 

“No, we saw him strike the blow, and we could not 
mistake him, had it been ever so dark, for his singing and 
whistling was—a—” 

“He must have been a cool villain to be singing and 
whistling about sach work. It makes my blood curdle!” 

“It was before he came upon Terry,” stammered Dennis, 
looking down. 

«« But the crime was long premeditated, according to your 
evidence at the trial. Come, I should like to see what the 
spectre will say to you. You must watch with me in the 
next room. where he usually appears.” 

« Watch! I’ve no fancy for watching, after a hard day’s 
work,” cried Dennis. “I'll go home, and to bed. It is 
time, I think!” 

« Not that we are so simple as to be afraid,” added Mike, 
following Dennis to the door. 

‘Nay, then, if you’re not afraid, it would cost you little 


to satisfy me!” 
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“T don't care whether you are satisfied,” said Dennis, |, 
grufily. |versation, may readily lead to the mistaking of these rumors 


“Is there any reason, then, why you could not support ‘for facts. A simple error of expression, in regard to per- | 
spicuity, may be the seed from which an important false- 
hood may frequently be produced. 

In a commanity of ten thousand people, who were about 


the presence of the unhappy Patrick, as well as 1?” 

“Tt is not that, but ”?—— 

“ Do you laugh at my credulity, yet shrink from the trial | 
of your own courage ?” 


The two brothers looked at each other, and hesitated. At jeasy to explain how a great number of false statements 


‘might originate spontaneously, on both sides, though there! 
were not a single wilful liar in the whole neighborhood. 
All the facts on both sides would probably be repeated by 
nearly all the inhabitants, most of whom are possessed of, 
more zeal than dincsigsinasion, and more invention than ac-)| 


last, with a sneering laugh, they followed the magistrate to 
the inner room, keeping close together, however, and looking 
a little wildly about them as they entered it. 

Our hero was standing at the farther end of it, wrapped 
in a white sheet, rendered invisible for the present, however, 
by a black covering. The room was entirely dark, except a 
few feeble rays from a taper burning before a crucifix. The 
stillness and darkness appalled them, and their guilty hearts 
beat thick, as the Judge pronuunced these words — “ Spirit || 
of the injured Patrick, if you are allowed to return from the 
regions of the dead—appear. Forgive my error, confound 
your accusers! ” 


lever conscientious, being incapable of precision either in 
their ideas or language, would neither understand a fact ex-) 
jactly as it was related, nor relate it exactly as they under-| 


jit is often the case, that those who appear to remember un- 


At these words Patrick’s well-known form became visible | jcommonly well, have really very bad memories, and acquire 
in the dusky light, and advanced towards them in its ghostly itheir reputation by their fluency of utterance and their skill 
habiliments. “Monsters!” he cried, in a hoarse, unnatural! = embellishment. There are but a few who can both under- 
voice, “doubly murderers! Prepare for your doom !” stand perfectly and relate exactly the facts which they may) 

“Mercy! mercy! Oh! leave us timetorepent! We will jhear ; and these few are seldom the persons who are for- 
confess all!” cried the wretches, sinking to the ground, and|| ward in collecting and spreading the news and gossip of the) 


ne 


covering their faces to shut out the terrible vision. limes. 
“You murdered Terry !” When we consider these circumstances, we shall cease to 


“ We did—we did—Oh! for a priest! Let us not die un- wonder that there 1s so much falsehood always in circulation, | 
absolved! ” jeven in a moral neighborhood, where there can be no wilfal| 

The spectre vanished —the culprits made full confession, |, ‘inventors of lies. If a man of note, for instance, be accused | 
and suffered the just penalty of their crimes. Patrick re-| of some gross misconduct, which is not specified, it imine-| 
sumed his shop and his employments, with the same laughter-||diately becomes a matter of conjecture what are the par- 
loving spirit, and light heart, and became a greater favorite |ticulars of his misconduct. Such a general accusation will 
than ever ; for his wonderful escape made him an object of||invariably give rise to some particular falsehoods, since) 
interest and curiosity. A man of different temperament| every person who has had reason to suspect the nature of 
would have had too strong an impression of the horrors he|| the errors of the accused, will express his suspicions. Though | 
had passed through, to have spoken lightly of it. But Paddy |/an individual were to express these conjectures in the most 
had but little delicacy on that point; he turned the tragedy | guarded terms, there will always be hearers, who will not, 
into a comedy so completely, that my companion was in |clearly apprehend his meaning, and who will mistake some| 
ecstacies of mirth, through the whole of it, and would have|,of his conjectures for facts. From a want of precision in| 
doubted its authenticity, if the facts had been less public in “their ideas, they will not understand what they hear with ex-) 
their nature. |actness, and from a want of precision in their language, they; 
lcannot relate them even as accurately as they understood | 


“My companion asked him “how he could speak of it 
with so much levity ; it seemed very strange to him.” ‘then. There are thousands of persons who thus, on account) 


“ Och, sir, and it’s I am hoping no such sthrange thing is to||0f their intellectual deficiencies, modify a story without) 
happen to you, as to be after having your neck tickled with|| being conscious of it, both by understanding it erroneously, 
the hemp.” and by relating it in words which do not convey their in-| 

« But do you not feel a little solemn, to think how you felt tended meaning. These stories may be told over and over 
when you took the last look, as you thought, of this world?”’||again, with constant slight modifications, until they are 

‘Och, sir, be sure, I’ve tould it as many times as my|/ moulded into a definite shape. 
catechise, and it seems as if it was’nt myself, a bit in the|| The person who is injured by them, perhaps endeavors to 


world, but some other Paddy O’Smirke, or a dhrame, barring||trace them to their original author, and often succeeds in 
my voice, and that’s not my own. I think, by the powers,|/fastening the guilt of authorship upon a certain individual. 
I must have changed pipes with some ould grumphie, who} Yet this @ndividual may, nevertheless, be entirely innocent., 

; When a story is traced back, it is not divested, during this| 


suffered the day I died. 1 little thought, yon dark evening. || 
that I was singing my last song, and me to live twenty years 'process, of the embellishments which each narrator had re- 


after! Yes! twenty years agone of a Saturday night, blithe ‘spectively added to it, and thus the whole responsibility is 


Paddy O’Smirke had a voice as good as any man in the three} made to fall upon the last individual in the catalogue. He 
|was originally guilty, perhaps, of merely expressing a con- 
|jecture, which has ripened into a fact, as it passed through 
ithe mouths of a hundred individuals who will not acknowl- 
ledge what they added to it. This person, therefore, endures, 
ERRATA; ithe blame of the story which has undergone a complete meta. 
OR, POPULAR ERRORS CORRECTED. |morphosis, since its rudiments escaped from his lips. It re- 
iquires more precision of thought, as well as language, than] 
most people possess, to tell the exact truth, and in this want. 
ai ia of precision in their understandings, falsehoods may often! 
be said to have a spontaneous origin. Hence a lie has not! 














kingdoms, and a /eet/e betther !”’ 








BY A MODERN PYRRHONIAN. 





XIV. 
THAT A LIE HAS NECESSARILY AN AUTHOR. 

Ir every falsehood which is circulated throughout the com- 
munity, had some deliberate inventor or author, my confi- 
dencé in human testimony would be greatly diminished.|| Tue majority of those proverbs which contain a fallacy, 
But there are thousands of falsehoods, in constant circulation, ||are more frequently quoted than those which contain un- 
which may be said to have had a spontaneous origin ; or, at}/mixed truth, because the former generally serve as apologies 
least, the individuals who sowed the seed from which they||for our errors and vices, while the latter invariably rebuke 
sprung, knew not, at the time, what kind of a plant it would||them. Of the former description is that eternally quoted 
finally produce. All men have a propensity to represent||proverb, which is placed at the head of this article, and which 
their own side, in a bargain or dispute, in as fair a light as||is used as a constant apology for the indulgence of the ap- 
possible, for the promotion of their own interest. This pro-|/petite, by those who cannot bear the restraints of absti- 
pensity leads them to be guilty of misrepresentation, which.||nence, when under the influence of a common cold, or any 
however, is not necessarily deliberate. It leads, likewise, to}|slight illness. ‘A little wine for the stomach’s sake,” is, 
the statement of conjectures, which may grow into rumors ;ilfor the same reasons, more frequently quoted than any other 


Xv. 


“STUFF A COLD AND STARVE A FEVER.” 





land the great want of precision in the language of daily con- | 


‘equally divided upon a subject of controversy, it would be) 


'e uracy of memory, since the latter is always proportional to} 
ihe acuteness of one’s undersianding. The majority, how-|| 


stand it, on account of their intellectual deficiencies. Indeed, || 


passage in Scripture, because it seems to sanction indulgence 
|in the use of wine. This seems to me to be the fair way of 


jaccounting for the universality of a proverb which is not 


‘only incorrect, but which is likewise a flat contradiction of 
\litself. People are disposed to believe the truth of a maxim 
which has become proverbial, on the authority of universal 
|belief. Hence proverbs are frequently quoted to prove a 
‘point which is too absurd to be proved by reason or fact. 

| ‘Stuff a cold and starve a fever,” says the proverb. This 
\is equivalent to saying, “stuff a fever and starve a fever,” 
|since every cold is an inferior degree of fever, and requires 


| : : : 
the very same treatment, in a measure proportional to is 


/Severity, which is required by a cornmen continued fever. 
|Hence this proverb is plainly an absurdity, inasmuch as its 
terms are a contradiction to one another. It was probably 
first uttered by some individual who supposed, from its name, 
|that a cold must be the opposite of a fever, which implies 
|heat. Yet a fever is an alternation of heats and colds, and 
not a continuation of heat. Every common cold is likewise 
lan ephemeral fever, attended with its chills and hot stages 
alternately, like any other fever, though in a less degree of 
severity. All those, however, who believe that a cold is the 
opposite of a fever, would very naturally infer from the fact, 
that as it is proper to starve a fever, it would be equally 
proper to stuff a cold. Hence the fallacy lies not so much 
in the inference, as in the belief that a cold and a fever are 
opposites, while in reality they are the same thing. Hence, 
perhaps, the proverb had not a single origin, but may have 
arisen spontaneously in different minds, at various periods, 
from the opposite character of the words, cold and fever, the 
latter being generally considered synonymous with heat. 
Again, the saying might have arisen from this circum- 
stance. When an individual in perfect health is going to 





||expose himself to the cold weather, if be is going to ride or 


walk or labor in the open air, amidst either cold or damps, 
he will find himself, in general, much better able to resist 
its injurious influences upon his system, if he encounters it 


| with a full Stomach, than an empty one. The chills which 


one feels while exposed to the cold, are often checked entire- 
ly by taking food, which, under these circumstances, seems 


|hardly less necessary than clothing. But should one catch 


a cold by his exposure, the same food which might have pre- 
vented the accident, had it been taken previous to his expo- 
sure, now the cold or fever has attacked one, would only 
aggravate the disease. It must now be cured by rest and 
abstinence, and other remedies which are proper for curing 
a fever. 


XVI. 


THAT SELF-TAUGHT MEN, COMMONLY SO CALLED, ARE MORE 
PROPERLY SELF-TAUGHT THAN OTHER GREAT MEN. 


Ir is equally an error to suppose that one can ever arrive 
at eminence in leirning without great advantages of educa- 
tion, and to suppose that the highest advantages would en- 
||able every one to be great. Some persons attribute all the 
differences we observe among men to education. Their 
error consist not in attributing the greatness of a man of 
genius to the advantages of his education, but in supposing 
that the same advantages would create a great mind out of 
ordinary materials. Others, on the contrary, believe that 
some men would be great, by the force of their natural genius, 
though they were to receive no educational advantages at 
jall. Such persons are always agog after native prodigies 
| and self-taught philosophers. Both of these parties are equally 
‘in an error. No man’s learning can be born with him, nor 
can his talents be derived from instruction. Neither can a 
“man of the greatest genius obtain an eminent degree of 
science, by the exercise of his own faculties alone, that is, 
without deriving the greater part of his knowledge from 


Those individuals who are generally sty!ed self-taught, are 
really no more self-taught, than others who are equally distin- 
‘guished for learning and genius. They have enjoyed less os- 
tensible opportunity for ‘he acquisition of knowledge than 
other learned men ; but if we inquire minutely into their cir- 
cumstances, we shall find their advantages, in general, more 
nearly equal than we are accustomed to believe. The dif- 
ference between one who is called a self-taught man, and 
those who are regularly educated at the universities, may 


necessarily an author. | others, who were his contemporaries or who lived before him. 
| 


be thus explained. The former directs his own studies, and 


derives the principal part of his instruction from books ; the 


| . 
latter follows a course of studies marked out by his instruc- 


tors, and is assisted by them in the interpretation of authors. 
Again, the one has pursued his studies amidst the inter- 
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ruptions of business and other obstacles arising from his|;1waken genius, which is produced merely by ambition or 


poverty and the circumstances of his situation, while the 
other has made his stadies his regular employment, stimu- 
lated, perhaps, as much by his regard to his standing im the 
university, as by any zeal in his pursuits. Hence there is 
probably a larger proportion of men of genius among those 
who are called the self-taught, since that enthusiasm which 
prompts one to pursue his studies, in spite of difficulties and 
interruptions, is usually connected with genius. Yet it will 
be found, that neither the one nor the other is really and 
strictly self-taught. 

On the other hand, all men who acquire eminence as au- 
thors, inventors, or learned men, are to a certain extent self- 
taught, though they may have received their early education 
at the universities. They are self-taught just in that degree 
in which they have made improvements in learning, science 
orart. But, though one may have never entered the walls 
of a college, if he has simply acquired the knowledge which 
is contained in the books which he has read, without ad- 
vancing beyond them, he is not a self-taught man. He is 
one who has been taught by his books. Dr. Franklin is 
considered a self-taught man, because he was not educated at 
a college or a university ; bat he was self-taught in a higher 
sense, being himself the actual inventor of much of the 
knowledge which he attained. Bacon, Newton and Locke 
were likewise equally self-taught with Franklin, though they 
were educated at an institution of learning, being likewise 
themselves discoverers and.inventors in science and phi- 
losophy. All men who direct their own studies and disci- 
pline their own minds, in one sense may be considered as 
self-taught; but they all derive their knowledge from books 
and outward sources equally, whether educated within or 
without the walls of a college; and in the strictest sense of 





the term, they are self-taught only so far as they were the 
discoverers or inventors of the learning and science which 
they have acquired. 


XVII. 


THAT GLNIUS IS, IN ALL CASES, BORN WITH THE MAN IN WHOM 
IT EXISTS. 


Tuoveu it be true and absolutely incontrovertible, that one 
cannot create in himself a new faculty, any more than he 
can cause a new limb to be projected from his body, yet facts 
would seem to prove that individuals have, in some instances, 
produced, by efiurt and study, that modification of the mind 
which constitutes genius. That species of ability is usually 
called genius, which is manifested very early in life, and 
seems to be born with one; and when the same species of 
ability appears late in life, it is supposed to be the result of 


education. But in regard to the mind, there is reason to be- 


lieve that there are certain powers in the majority of indi- | 


viduals, which lie dormant until some extraordinary intel- 
lectual stimulus awakens them. This stimulus is applied to 


a few very early in life, to still more at a late period, and to, 


the greater number not at all, who seem of course to be 
utterly deficient in these powers. Now a man can with no 
more prepriety be said to be born with these faculties, than 
he can be said to be born with a beard, which is produced 
from certain latent germs, which lie dormant until the sys- 
tem meets with certain physical changes. 

I believe that men of genius differ only from ordinary men 
in having waked up certain faculties which lie dormant in 
the great mass of minds, during the whole period of life. In 
men of genius, too, these powers may be waked up at an 
earlier or later age, in the same manner, as some will arrive 
at manhood at an earlier age than others. I believe also 
that enthusiasm is the stimulus which is necessary to awake 
these dormant powers, and that no efforts of instructors can 
alone produce this effect. In those few in whom genius ap- 
pears at all, it may be awakened from its dormant state at 
an earlier or later age, according to circumstances ; and per- 
haps the later it is aroused, the more power it will manifest 
afterwards, because it has not in this case hindered the exer- 
cise and developement of other faculties. 

Hence we may account for the fact that enthusiasm, or an 
excessive fondness for any particular pursuit, will, under 
circumstances of ordinary prosperity, almost always produce 
excellence. But there may exist a mere fondness of books 
and a thirst of general knowledge, which leads not to the in- 
tense exercise of any faculty, nor to any original train of 


reflections. Such a taste may lead to great acquisitions, but 


will not awaken genius. There must be a certain degree of 
enthusiastic fondness for a particular exercise of the mind, 
to produce this effect. Neither will that interest in a pursuit 


emulation. This kind of zeal is similar to that passion 
which a.lover feels towards a mistress whom he has sought 
on account of her wealth or rank, and not on account of her 
own charms, It is a love of something which may spring 
from the possession of the object, and not of the object itself. 

The ambitious student is not sufficiently absorbed in the 
pursuit which he.follows, to acquire excellence, or to awaken 
|his dormant powers. His mind is too apt to be distracted, 
me only by the variety of his pursuits, but by the afnbitious 
hopes which occupy his breast, and crowd out that zeal which 
is the proper nurture of genius. An ambitious student grasps 
at too much; he is ashamed to be ignorant of any thing 
which is generally known. Hence a universal scholar is 
seldom a man of genius. 

But the enthusiast is very sure, after many years devotion 
to his favorite pursuit, to awaken his dormant genius, if the 
germs exist in his mind. This principle may be illustrated 
by the frequent instances which occur to our observation of 
|the earlier or later developement, in different individuals, of 
that talent, usually called an “ear for music.” In many 
this faculty appears in the early age of infancy. In others 
it lies dormant long after the adult period of life, and is 
awakened at length by the zeal of the individual in the study 
and practice of music, who may ultimately distinguish him- 
iself by his genius in the art. The same late deveiopement 
may happen in regard to a genius for poetry, for painting, 
for metaphysics, or for any other of the arts or sciences. The 
taste for the pursuit does not create the faculty, but it awakens 
it from a dormant state, from which it could not have been 





vre that the Constitution had executed before her, to prevent 
being raked, for her wheel had been shot away, and it was 
liflicult to watch the vessel with the helm as closely as was 
lesirable. Notwithstanding this disadvantage, the Consti- 
‘ution was the first in coming to the wind on the other tack ‘ 
and an efficient raking fire told his Britannic majesty’s frigate 
when she came about. Both vessels now ran off free with 
ithe wind on the quarter, the English ship still to windward, 
when the latter, having received much damage, made an at- 
jtempt to close. 

| At fifty-five minutes past two, the enemy ran down upon 
ithe Constitution’s quarter ; but running her jib-boom afoul 
jof the Constitution’s mizzen-rigging, she suffered severely, 
ioe being able to effect her purpose. Her bowsprit cap 
was soon shot away, and in a few minutes, her foremast, 
| with a thundering crash, came by the board. 

The Constitution now shot ahead, to avoid being raked, 
jand in separating, the stump of the enemy’s bowsprit swept 
ithe American frigate’s taffrail. 

| The two ships now brought the wind abeam, again with 
their heads to the eastward. The Constitution fore-reaching, 
|in consequence of her surplus sail, wore, passed her antago- 
nist, luffed up under his quarter, pitched into him a ton or 
‘two of cold iron, and wore again. The Englishman, not 
being fond of those pills, kept away. The Constitution, how- 
ever, soon had him again ; and for a short time, the vessels 
lay broadside and broadside—yard-arm and yard-arm— 


||while the surrounding atmosphere was filled with rolling 


iclouds of sulphureous smoke, and the gentle billows of the 
ocean blushed in blood. 





laronsed by any stimulus except the enthusiasm of the pos- 
sessor. 





SKETCHES FROM THE LOG OF OLD IRONSIDES. 


By the author of “ Old Ironsides off a Lee Shore.” 





CAPTURE OF THE JAVA. 


Tue victorious frigate departed from Boston under a new 
commander— Commodore William Bainbridge —and after 


Captain Lawrence, blockading a British sloop of war at St. 
Salvador, she ran down the coast of Brazil, and when within 
ten leagues of the land, made two strange sail in shore and 





better hands. 


As we said before, the Constitution made two sail to wind-) 


jward, one of whom continued to stand in, while the other, 


jrection of the American frigate, which had tacked close to 
|her. 


lake, and the wind a catspaw from £. N.£. At 11, a. 


Commodore Bainbridge, who sat in the mizzen top, en, 


‘hand, being satisfied that the strange sail was an enemy’s 
frigate, tacked again to the southward and eastward, to draw 
lher off the land, which was near at hand. The frigate now 
jset her royals, and boarded maintack to effect this object. 





shertly after, St. George’s cross floated at the peak-halliards 
jof the stranger. Signals were now made by both ships, but 
lthere are none so blind as those who can’t or won’t read. 


fe : 
missing the Essex, Captain Porter, and Jeaving the Hornet, | 


to windward. Captain Hull, covered with the palm of glory, || 
{had generously left the lucky frigate to Bainbridge, and it} 
will be seen in tke sequel that he could not have left her in| 


which was much the largest, altered her course in the di-| 


The day was beautiful, the sea smooth as an inland| 


/At 12, m., the Constitution showed the stars and stripes, and || 


In a few moments, away went the mizzenmast, with the 
banner of the haughty Briton, leaving nothing but the yard- 
jless mainmast standing—black with smoke, and smeared 
with gore. 

As the enemy’s fire had ceased, the Constitution hauled 

jher tacks aboard, and luffed athwart her antagonist’s bow ; 
| passing out of the combat to windward, at five minutes past 
‘four, with her topsails, courses, spanker, and jib set. In 
/executing this manceuvre, Commodore Bainbridge was under 
‘the impression that the enemy had struck — the ensign which 
had floated from his main rigging being down, his ship a 
| wreck, and his fire silenced. 
The Constitution having repaired damages, and secured 
jher masts, perceiving an ensign still floating on board the 
jenemy, wore round, and stood directly across the enemy’s 
\fore-foot. The English vessel anticipated the frigate’s broad- 
side by striking. At this moment, the enemy’s mainmast 
went by the board, and the dark hull lay shattered and 
bleeding upon the waters. 

A boat now was sent on board the enemy, under the charge 
of Mr. Parker, the first lieutenant. The prize proved to be 
||the British frigate Java, of thirty-eight guns, captain Lam- 
||bert, commander, bound to the East Indies. She had on 
‘board lieutenant general Hislop and staff, several super- 
| numerary sea officers, and a considerable number of men, 
‘intended for other ships. ; 
| After removing the prisoners, and lying by the Java two 
days, Commodore Bainbridge ordered her to be set on fire, and 
||from the flaming wreck took his departure for St. Salvador. 
| In this action, the Constitation had but nine killed, and 








‘twenty-five wounded—among the latter, were commodore 
|Bainbridge and lieutenant Alwyn. The last died of his 
jinjuries, shortly after the huzza of victory had wakened the 


)At twenty minates past 1, Commodore Bainbridge, being | echoes of the deep. Commodore Bainbridge was wounded 
‘satisfied with the offing he had made, handed his royals, ||in the hip with a musket ball, early in the action, and the 
triced up his mainsail, and tacked towards the enemy. Soon |/shot that carried away the wheel of his vessel, drove a cop- 
after, both ships had their heads turned to the southward /|per bolt into his thigh, inflicting a severe and dangerous 
and eastward, the English being a mile to windward. on the lwomed. He kept the deck, notwithstanding, until midnight. 
Constitution’s quarter. The enemy had now hauled down/||The Constitution came out of this action scatheless, with a 
his ensign, though he kept a jack flying ; and Commodore \few slight exceptions. 
Bainbridge, like himself alone, ordered a shot fired ahead of|| Not so with the Java. She lost her masts —her hull was 
him, to induce him to show his colors anew. This order settled | greatly injured—and her number of killed and wounded 
the quavering, and at 2, rp. m., a furious cannonade took ||was unusually large. According to Commodore Bainbridge, 
place, which can only be described by those who listened to it. ||there were sixty of the former, and one hundred and one of 
As the enemy could make the most of a light wind, ad the latter. According to the British published accounts, 
soon forged ahead of Old Ironsides, but was foiled by the | there were but twenty-two of the former, and one hundred 
latter ship’s waring, which brought the two ns and two of the latter. Commodore Bainbridge was undoubt- 











head and head to the westward. In manceuvering, the ene-|/edly correct. 
my steered free, and Old Ironsides luffed—the vessels got|| After landing his prisoners at St. Salvador, and refitting 
within pistol shot, when the first repeated the same attempt —|/ship, Commodore Bainbridge shaped his course for the United 


the ships waring together — bringing their heads easterly as|/States, and on the 27th of February, 1813, anchored in the 
at first. harbor of Boston, and was received at Long wharf by the 


The English frigate now tacked, to preserve the weather.||City Council, amid the shouts of the multitude, the thunder 
gage, but missing stays, she was obliged to ware —a manceu-!lof cannon, and the pealing of bells: 





—— 
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This was a finisher to all objections —those people who 
knew the Americans would be whipped in fair fight, knew 
much less ever afterwards. The lion had been humbled. 
again by the same gallant little frigate, and another flag of 
battle waved its smoke and blood-stained folds in the hall of 
Congress. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


MISCELLANIES. 





A SURVIVING CAPTIVE OF THE MASSACRE OF WYOMING. || 
An Indiana paper gives a history of a white woman who 
was captured at the sack of Wyoming, by the Delawares, | 
in 1777. Her name was Slocum, and she was but six years, 
old at the time of the massacre. After the revolution her) 
friends adopted every measure calculated to lead to the dis-| 
covery of her fate,-in vain, and until last year they seve 
heard any intimation of her destiny. Previous to that time} 
ol. Ewing, of the army, saw her in the neighborhood of | 
Fort Wayne, heard something of her history, and published | 
an account of her adventures in several of the newspapers | 
in the interior of Pennsylvania, which was seen by her) 
brother, a wealthy citizen of Wilksbarre, who, a few weeks | 
ago, paid a visit to her home in the wilderness, in company 
with two of his daughters. The old lady had adopted the}, 
custoins of her Indian associates, and spoke several dialects | 
of the language with the fluency of a native. She is now a 
widow, and has two daughters living with her, at a place 
called the “‘ Deaf Man’s Village.” The motherand daughters 
are very much respected, own a section of land, and are very 
well off in horses, cattle, stock, &c. One of the daughters 
has been married, but has lost her husband; and the other 
is married to a half breed named Brouilete, one of the most 
noble looking Indians of the tribe. It is stated that their 
house is the abode of hospitality and kindness, and that none 
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|| which is regular and daily, and which is never omitted on 
|| account of wind and storm, and on no account except an ill- 
iness which renders confinement necessary. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1839. | Bat this is not the only evil to be considered. Sedentary 


bs ee = i! 
EE || people are too apt to take their lessons in regard to clothing 
Porvtar Lizraries.—The same remarks which we pub- |from people of laborious habits ; and to suppose that they 


lished a week or two since respecting popular lectures, may, 


||with equal propriety be applied to popular libraries. Every tional garment, as the man who labors all day in the open 


|may as safely expose themselves to the cold with no addi- 


village throughout the land ought to contain a public library, || air. This is a very fatal error. A man who has been sit- 


|jthat the people may enjoy the opportunity and be beset with || 


the temptation to become a reading and of course a thinking, 


alone, one may obtain all the information which is necessary | 
for a freeman to possess. From them, and from them only, 


can one obtain knowledge of the passing events of the day ;| 


| 
"|| 


but they cannot be made the vehicles of elementary in-) 


struction in any of the sciences. To standard works must | 
we refer for that solid stock of information which is the only | 


|sure basis of a good education. 


Even the science of politics must be learned from books 
rather than from newspapers. If by politics is meant only} 
the history of the times and the story of the daily press, we, 


may perhaps obtain a thorough knowledge of it from the 
newspapers alone. Butif by politics is meant the science of 
legislation and political economy, one should read many of 
ithe standard historians, and other works written purposely || 


ito illustrate the philosophy of government. Every citizen, | 
‘therefore, ought to have access to a well-chosen library, that, 


those at least who have a taste for the acquisition of knowl-) 
edge, may also have the opportunity of acquiring it. It is) 
not necessary to go to college, in order to become a wise and | principle, which may be done without wearing their furs. 


learned man, or to enjoy the highest advantages of edu- 


voted to the perusal of sound authors, on moral, political, 


| | 
| 


| 


ling or working or standing on @ winter’s day, four or five 
hours, at his books or his business, in a warm apartment 
’ 


|people. It is idle to suppose that by reading newspapers | heated to temperate heat, mast expect to take cold when he 


| goes out into the air, unless he puts on an additional gar- 
‘ment. If he wears a cotton or linen jacket while within 
|doors, his common dress coat may be a sufficient change 
jwhen he goes out, but if he wears his common thick gar- 
ments in the heated apartment, he must add a cloak or a 
wrapper, when he leaves it to walk in the open air. A very 
common error committed by our people is that of being too 
warmly clad while they are within doors, and too thinly clad 
when they are without. The Russians, who are a remark- 
ably healthy people, have very warmly heated apartments, 
such as we should consider unwholesome, and while con- 
fined within them they wear a very light dress, corresponding 
with the high temperature of theirrooms. At the moment they 
venture out of doors they throw on their furs, which effectu- 
ally preserve them from the cold. By these practices they are 
saved from the enervating effects of confinement within doors 
on the one hand, and the effects of injurious exposure out of 
doors, on the other. Our people should adopt the Russiau 





One frequent cause of colds, is the circumstance, that Ja- 


cation. A very small portion of the twenty-four hours, de- |boring people and sedentary people require a very different 
|temperature in a sitting apartment for their respective com- 


‘and historical subjects, would render any man of ordinary |fort, while they are frequently obliged to occupy the same 


of them have the least desire to associate with the whites, |/abilities extraordinary in his attainments. But one may||room. Hence while the laboring,man is almost dying with 


or to visit the scenes of civilization. 
THE CROWN OF POLAND. 
Tus diadem, with the chains of the white eagle, is de-|| 
posited, with gorgeous jewelry and wealth, piled to the very 
roof, in the Treasury at Moscow, and cannot be looked at 
by any son of freedom without giving a sigh to the fate of || 
Stanislaus, whose dominions were so basely wrested from 
him, cut up, sliced, partitioned, and the monarch turned 
adrift. The very royal robes and wearing apparel of this 
mild and inoffensive person, were brought to the hammer by | 
auction. He died of a broken heart, and the hypocrite Paul 
shed crocodile tears at embracing his coffin, and attending 
his funeral. But a day of retribution must speedily arrive, | 
on account of the plunder and all the misery, banishment, | 
confiscation, and train of evil which has been visited on that 
unhappy land by the devouring and insatiable Lion of the 
North. 








Bisuor Griswotp.— The venerable Bishop Griswold, in 


‘read the newspapers and romances of the day as fast as they |the heat, the sedentary man is only comfortably warm. The 


are published, without becoming, at the end of ten years, any | consequence is, that the latter feels rather ashamed of his 


‘wiser than he was at the beginning. 


'|want of hardihood, and allows the former to regulate the 


The subject of the book that one reads, is, we believe, as'|heat of the apartment, and the sedentary man takes a vio- 


a general rule, of more importance than the ability with |lent cold by reason of the insufficient warmth. The case 


which it is treated. If one reads concerning useful and |ought to be managed differently. The laboring man, when 


profitable subjects, though the author be but an inferior |he enters the house, should throw off a part of his clothing, 


writer, and have but an indifferent knowledge of his subject, | since it will generally be found that he is more thickly clad 


he will, nevertheless, be led thereby to meditate upon the |than the sedentary man, because the one clothes himself for 
themes of his author, and become wise by his own medi- | out-of-door exposure, the other for employments within doors. 
tations. We believe that the advantages of reading are not | The one who is employed in active exercise all day in the 


those only which one derives from the direct instructions of }open air,‘can bear more cold, and requires Jess heat in 


the volume, but that he derives a vast profit from the fruits |his apartments, though he be just as thinly ciad as the se- 
of his own reflection upon the points suggested by his read-|dentary man. People of different habits in this respect, 


ing. The prosperity of this nation rests upon the wisdom of jought to occupy different apartments; and a want of at- 
the people. The universal diffusion of knowledge is their /ention to this circumstance has frequently caused the death 


ithout reading and reflection. 


Causes or Consumptions.—Jt is just as idle to attribute 


‘only safeguard, and the people cannot obtain this knowledge | of the more delicate members of a generally robust family. 


People of sedentary habits must, if they wish to enjoy 


' 
||their health, take their lessons, not from people of laborious 


habits, but from healthy individuals whose occupation is 


his address a few weeks since, to the Diocesan Convention,|'the prevalence of consumptions in this country, to our cli-| similar to their own. The latter only can understand and 


observed that since he exercised the episcopal office, a period 
of twenty-eight years, he had admitted one hundred and 
forty-eight to the order of Deacons, and one hundred and 





eleven to the order of Priests; and during the same period |!« 
‘is perhaps only a secondary one. The prime agent in pro- 


he had administered the rite of confirmation to nine thou- 

sand eight hundred and fifty-three persons ; and in the same | 

time must have travelled about seventy thousand miles. } 
To-morrow !— Those that are now gay, may be so 


| 
those who are now walking the avenue of pleasure, led by | 


| ° . 
‘mate alone, as it would be to deny that the climate was an 
‘agent in producing them. Our climate is a bad one, but 
‘our habits are worse than our climate. Consumption is @/part of their advisers. Laboring men enjoy their health 


disease which results from various causes, of which climate 


| ducing this fatal disease is a bad system of exercise and 
regimen. Bad weather and improper diet add their share of 
‘influence in promoting the evil, but in spite of bad weather 


and improper diet, we might be enabled to resist the disease,’ 


by a regular system of exposure to the outer air, united with 


appreciate their circumstances. There are thousands who 
die prematurely on account of a want of judgment on the 


without any philosophy, and are seldom good advisers. The 
best advisers are those who have preserved their health by 
their prudence, in spite of the sedentary and unwholesoime 
nature of their occupation. 


Tue Ruravt Lire or Encranp: By William Howitt.— 
London: Longman & Company. 


the hand of Hope, may be the subjects of intense sorrow. | active and vigorous exercise of the body. People take colds} There are certain portions of the contents of these two 
Prosperity may change into adversity. Those who are now } and fevers, it is true, by their exposure to the wind and)| volumes which will not interest Americans readers, in gen- 
on the mountain summit, may be in the valley. That rosy | || weather, but such consequences would not ensue, if their ex-| eral, very much, if they do English ones ; such, for example, 
cheek may be overspread with paleness—the strong may |'posure was daily, regular, prudent, and continued, on each |as the historical accounts of May-day celebrations, and other 
falter. Death may have overtaken us. | ‘occasion, for a certain and sufficient length of time. Men) ceremonies, which Mr. Howitt has introduced pretty freely. 
— ‘who are exposed to all kinds of weather, from morning till | Other passages will strike our minds oddly, in a work on raral 

Meniricent Bequest. — The executors of William seas employed in active exercise, do not suffer with colds ||life. Witness those devoted to sundry wrestling matches 
Birch, Esq., late of Philadelphia, have made over to the Penn-|'and coughs and consumptions ; neither are those individuals ||in the metropolis, and other like matters belonging to the 
sylvania Institution for the Blind, as directed in his will, | very great sufferers, who are obliged to walk several miles||same or similar communities. Probably these deviations, 
cash, stocks and mortgages, to the amount of one hundred ||daily, at regular hours, in the open air, even though their|/as we must consider them, from the real drift of the main 
and sixty-seven thousand dollars ; together with a debt due his ||employments are sedentary. The victims of the weather|/work, have prevented its republication among us; and we 
estate of twenty-five thousand dollars— making in all the eee those persons who breathe the external air very unfre-||are sorry for it, for we know not when we have gone through 
noble sum of one hundred and ninety-two thousand dollars. ||quently and at irregular times; who are sedentary in their || with two racier or richer volumes than these. The subject, 
— habits, who only venture out of doors when the weather + we need not say, was most inviting. We only wonder that 

Wuatever busies the mind without corrupting it, has at|/pleasant and agreeable, and whose enervated systems are ||just sach a book has never been made till now, in a country 
least this use, that it rescues the day from idleness, and he |jincapable of resisting the action of the cold, when they hap-||so overflowing with both the materiel and the taste for it, 
that is never idle will not often be vicious. pen to be thus exposed. The only prudent exposure is that|/and where at the same time the publishers are so constantly 
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and keenly on the watch to avail themselves of the one, and 
to satisfy and gratify the other. And yet it is not so very 
wonderfal, for William Howitt seems truly to be just the 
man for the work, and none other. All his best and most 
popular characteristics are luxuriously indulged in it. He} 
really riots in these rural sketches: he lives literally “in 
clover,” and so will his readers who follow him. 








SeLecTions FRom German Literature. By B. B. Ed- 
wards and E. A. Park, Professors, Theological Seminary. 
Andover. Andover: published by Gould, Newman & Sax- 
ton, New York: 1839. 

A great part of the contents of this volume is theological, 
and will chiefly interest the theological reader. This remark, 
however, must be qualified, as the very first article shows, | 
which is Tholuck’s Essay on the life, character and style of | 
Paul. taken from the “ Theologische Studien und Kritiken,” 
and understood to contain the substance of part of the intro- 
duction to a new edition of his Commentary on the Romans, 
which we are informed this able scholar and critic is now 
preparing. We agree with the translators, that it is emi- 
nently “suggestive,” and we may add, original. In one of | 
the notes, they have followed up some curious extracts from| 
“ Heinroth’s Anthropologie,” with Tholuck’s still more curi- 
ous speculations as to the Apostle’s temperament, —a subject| 
we have not often had freely discussed, but which as early| 
a writer as Albert Durer, it seems, began upon. Durer} 
called Paul melancholic. Hug says he was “entirely chol- 
eric.” Tholack acquiesces with each of them “ half-way.” | 

Another part of this volume is occupied with six sermons, 
or, as the author likes to call them, homilies, from the same, 
pen, all preached at the service of the university students of 
Halle, where, as our readers know, Tholuck is Professor Or-| 
dinarius of Theology, and has about five hundred students | 
under his care. They are selected as characteristic compo-| 
sitions, though not very highly polished, and as embodying. 
a good deal of thought interesting to American readers. _ 
There: are many signal peculiarities about them, as about, 
German sermons generally ; but we have no space here for | 
discussing them, and shall only allude to their brevity. This| 
is rather remarkable, and the translators think he errs 
in it, of which we are not quite sare, considering the time 
occupied in the services of which they compose a part, by de-| 
votional exercises of another description. We are more in-| 
clined to concur in their admission that most of our New) 
England sermons are too Jong. Several other writers have! 
been drawn upon for contributions, including Késter, Pro-, 
fessor in the University at Kiel, in Denmark, Dr. Rackert,| 








junder the charge of C. E. C. Schneider. This may be con- 


|which eleven volumes have appeared at Paris. These are 
said to have been very well received by the Germans, though 
more perhaps a popular than a profound collation. Profes- 
isor Van Heusde, of the university of Utrecht, seems to be 
ithe great Platonist in Holland. In England, as in this 


|country, scarcely any thing has been done; Plato is not, as 


|our translators say in their introduction, an English charac- 
|ter. He “re-appears in the German,” rather, as Aristotle 
| does, they think, in the Anglo-Saxon. 

This Introduction merits a more elaburate notice than we 
ican give it. We recognize in it, we think, the vigorous 
| mind and style of Professor Edwards, and it does great 
{credit to both his scholarship and good sense. The proper 
principles of translation, especially from the German, are 


| ginning, the translations themselves are executed with abil- 


Je . . . 
jjity. Aiming to produce a work readable in our language 


and in this community, and compelled, therefore, to break up 
involved sentences, and to use circumlocation and para- 
phrase here and there, they have yet presented the original 
as much as possible, wisely considering that such writers as 
Rackert and Ullman have peculiarities which ought not to 
be disguised, if they can be, and preferring rather to offend 
slightly a sensitive English or American ear, than to “ ob- 
literate,” as they express it, “a delicate shade of thought” 
with a thorough-going Anglo-Saxon sentence. 





Ruins or Patenqur.—The Richmond Compiler contains 
a letter from J. Millington, professor of Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy in William and Mary College, on the sub- 
ject of these ruins. He states that an expedition has sailed 
from Vera Cruz for the Rio Formosa, in a vesse! furnished 
by the French government, carrying Mr. F. Waldeck, a 
German, with some scientific men and laborers, to engage 
in an exploration of these interesting ruins. Mr. Millington 
was at Vera Cruz when the vessel sailed, and took leave of 
them on the morning on which the vessel sailed, in 1832. 
Since that time he has heard nothing of them except a vague 
report that the corps had made discoveries equalling their 
most sanguine expectations, and had made a report, the first 
part of which had been published in Paris some years since ; 
but he has not been able to find any such work, and requests 
information of any who have. 





Tue Gatvanic TeLecrars is in full operation on the great 
Western Railway leading from London to Bristol. The con- 


\sidered a competitor to Victor Cousin’s French edition, of | 


WEEKLY RECORD, 





| 
| 
Domestic. —Great distress and excitement prevail at pres- 
ent in the fated city of Mobile. A young man, suspected of 
incendiarism, on acount of a mere rumor, was tied to a bush, 
‘Whipped with fifty stripes, and would have been burned to 
death, but for the interference of a rifle company. 
At St. Louis, a few days since, a gambling establishment 
,was discovered, and the tables and other implements of the 
gang, which had been seized by the public authorities, were 
burned in presence of the people. 
| Mr. Nicholas Brown, of Providence, has bestowed on 
|Brown University two lots of ground, to erect a new house 
for the President, and a new college building, and bas given 
$10,000 to assist in building them. 

A singular cave has lately been discovered in Kentucky, 


ihere well stated, and, as might be expected from such a be-| by a party of hunters. It is quite spacious, and is filled with 


the skeletons of men, women and children. It seem to bea 
\kind of ancient charnel house. 

Noah Webster has consented to deliver an address before 
ithe Connecticut Historical Society, on the anniversary of the 
‘adoption of the first civil constitution of the colony of Con- 
necticut. 

A Dr. Peck, in Kentucky, died in a fit of mental excitement, 


| during a great horse-race, in which he had ten thousand dol- 


lars at stake in a bet. 

Gov. Carlin, of Illinois, has convoked an extraordinary ses- 
sion of the legislature of that State, on the second Monday 
of December. 

It is estimated that 475,000 Africans become victims an- 
nually to the slave-trade, notwithstanding the slave-trade is 
abolished ! 

A judge in Ohio imprisoned a jury for contempt of court 
upon their sending in a verdict that they had “agreed to 
disagree.” 

Col. Mudge and Mr. Featherstonhaugh have commenced 
another examination of the disputed boundary of Maine. 

Cyrus Joy has been recognized by the President as consul 
for the republic of Texas. : 

Immense crops of buckwheat are said to have been raised 
the past season in Ohio. 

The price of flour at Zanesville, Ohio, is said to have fallen 








to $3.75 per barrel. 


Foreign. — The Great Western arrived in New York on 
the 2d inst., bringing news as late as Oct. 19th, and having 
one hundred and twenty passengers. 

It is reported that the British Government has ordered the 


of Leipsie, and Dr. C. Ulman, of Heidelberg, one of the editors!| necting wire is carried along a hollow tube which is laid out-|/port of Canton to be blockaded, on account of the measures 


of the Theologische Studien und Kritiken. We have also J.| 


side the rail, and about two or three feet distant from it. By 


P. Lange’s Essay on “ The Resurrection of the Body,” in con-||a very simple apparatus, any letter of the alphabet is indi- 


nection with Ruckert’s on the same subject, nominally at. 
least. The article which will most attract the attention of; 
the general reader is the Life of Plato, by Tenneman, Pro- 
fessor Extraordinary of Philosophy at Jena, and Professor, 
Ordinary at Marburg afterwards till his decease in 1819.| 
This Essay, without entering into any criticism about it,| 
must be considered a striking specimen of that thorough-| 
going scholastic and critical science and skill of which the} 
Germans have shown so much. In this country it is new, | 
like most if not all of these translations. Indeed, Tenneman| 
seems scarcely known out of his own country, though some, 
of his works. including his History of Philosophy, in eleven| 
volumes, enjoy a high reputation among Gerinan scholars. 

The translators have affixed to this essay, an interesting} 
account of the biographers of Plato, and the commentators| 
on his works ; —a list that, as we read it here, strikes us very 
forcibly, in illustration of the extraordinary influence and) 


interest in men’s minds attained by the great Grecian philos-| 





pher. Passing over some score, at least, of these productions, | 


mostly anonymous, missing inedited, or partly edited, and) 
coming down to the period of the revival of letters in Eu- 
rope. when Aristotle gave way to Plato, we have at least five! 


entire editions, in Latin and Greek, as early as 1602, besides'| 
In 1794, Tenneman enumerated no less than! 


reprints. 
one hundred and thirteen treatises concerning Plato, in- 


cated, or any signals or tokens that may be necessary. A 
portion amounting to fourteen miles is completed, from the 
London depot to the West Drayton station, and the question 
how many passengers started frum Drayton by the ten o'clock 
train has been transmitted, and the answer returned in two 
minutes. 


Mr. Simmons’ Lecture before the Lyceum, on Thursday 
evening, was a very interesting performance, and gave great 
satisfaction to a crowded auditory. His views were just, and 
the patriotic sentiments expressed by the Lecturer were alike 
honorable to himself and those worthies of our country’s 
history, whose virtues drew them forth. This is Mr. Sim- 
mons*s last lecture befure the Lyceum for this winter, as we 
learn he is to be absent from the clty. 





Tue Lapvy’s AnnuaL Reeister, and Housewife’s Almanac 
By Caroline Gilman. Buston: Otis, Broaders and Co. — This 
is @ most comprehensive little volume, containing in 108 
pages, 12ino, beside the usual calculations of an almanac, a 
great amount of valuable information on housewifery, and 
‘horticuiture, and a large number of literary articles in prose 
and verse, of sterling merit. This is the third of the series, 
j}and we hope to see it continued annually. 





cluding eighteen respecting his life, six on his style, shen Reretition.— We must repeat our request of last week. 
on his philosophy, sixteen on his relation to Aristotle, and||that those of our subscribers who have not paid their sub- 
sixty-two on special topics growing out of his various writ-||seriptions for the present volume, will do so without delay. 





which have been taken in relation to the opium trade. — 
Doubtful. 

The pecuniary affairs in England wear a better aspect 
than when former accounts were received; and political 
affairs affairs are tranquil. 

The naval command, at Portsmouth, vacated by the re- 
moval of Admiral Fleming, will, it is ramored, be conferred 
on Sir George Parker. 

Parliament, which was expected to be assembled in Novem- 
ber, will not probably open till February. 
|| The prevalent report of the Queen’s intended marriage with 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburn, is said not to be ill-founded. 
Certain individuals are preparing an address to the Queen, 


remonstrating against the late Roman Catholic appointments. 

In England the wheat crop is abundant, but somewhat 
injured in quality by the weather. during the harvest. 

Queen Victoria has been advised to subscribe £100 per 
annaom to the Normal School Society. 

King Philippe has not yet renounced the scheme of mar- 
rying one of his sons to the young Queen of Spain. 

Russia has offered to place 25,000 men at the disposal of 
the Porte, if Ibrahim marches against Constantinople. 

The harvest and vintage in France have turned out better 





than was anticipated. 

In regard to Turkey, the five great powers cannot agree 
on terms of pacification. Mehemet Ali is impatient, and 
threatens to march to Constantinople in a few days. Late 
accounts. however, report the serious illness of Mehemet. 

Great preparations were being made at Madrid, for cele- 
brating the birth-lay of the Queen. It was believed that the 


ings. Vast additions have been since made to this long 
catalogue, comprising the labors of Baur, Bekker, Ast.) 
Stallbaum, Schleirmacker, Broeckh, Ackerman, Henry,|| 
Ritter, and a host of other writers. An edition, described as 
very complete, is spoken of as now in preparation at Leipsic, 








Our terms are so low that we cannot affurd the risk and|/ministers would be able to hold their place. The authorities 
expense of collecting at the end of the year, but must insist|/were shutting up the convents in the Basque provinces, and 
on payment in advance. Will our friends please remember ||the inhabitants were turned adrift. 

that, in these hard times, their small amounts are very -, The Count d’Espagne and Cabrero still keep the field, in 


portant to us, to enable as to meet our heavy expenses. | favor of Don Carlos. 
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FURIES AL IBOPAILTIE TO IWMEDRIE, MAIR, 


AS SUNG BY MR. HORN.--COMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY G. R. RODWELL. 
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think of home and thee, There are some who may shine o’er viii ebveaied -ry,and sn are frank and free, Anda few as fair, Sutem the cing air Is 
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I have pe of thy last low sigh, Ma-ry, And thy dimm’d and gen-tle eye! I’ve call’d on thy name be ilies } i night winds came, as 
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a my heart re - vatnlng ~r ry, And heard my heart re - ply; Be thou aia true to me, Ma-ry; ce Ill be 





